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Memorabilia. 


THE whirligig of time brings forgiveness as 

well as revenges. America, having in 
the eighteen-thirties rid itself gladly of the 
irritant foreign body of Fanny Trollope, has 
now in the nineteen-forties taken her son 
Anthony into its warm and generous em- 
brace; and, as America never does things by 
halves, it would not surprise us if some Phi 
Beta Kappa were now to revise a famous 
national march and set the United States 
singing 

A.T.’s body lies a-moulding in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on. 
Meanwhile we receive with a grateful and 
congratulatory cheer from the University of 
California Press the first number of ‘ The 
Trollopian: A Semi-annual Journal De- 
voted to Studies in Anthony Trollope and 
His Contempories in Victorian Fiction. We 
should be less impressed by the Trollope 
revival on both sides of the Atlantic if it 
could fairly be considered as a fashionable 
craze of the moment. Trollope, however, 
was no purveyor of literary confections de- 
signed to tickle the jaded palate; his novels 
are good honest mental bread-and-butter— 
nourishing and sustaining, and exactly fitted 
to the needs of a generation which has 
learned in the hard way the difference be- 
tween fripperies and solidities. Trollope, we 
are confident, has come back to stay. 

The Trollopian has begun well with 
articles on the magnificent Trollope collec- 
tion (now in Princeton) of the late Morris 
L. Parrish, on the novelist’s schooldays at 
Harrow, and (by Michael Sadleir) on his 
annotated copy of Bacon’s ‘ Essays.’ Those 





observations in the margin of the Friendship 
essay: “ With Bacon friendship is all policy. 
Read it well. Is there a word of the delight 
of serving your friend? It only tells you 
what you may get from him. Then read 
the “ De Amicifia.” Selfishness is the source 
and the object of all Bacon’s teaching.” The 
mean spirit will out, but it can be looked for 
in vain in Shakespeare’s philosophy. 

But, as our subject was Trollope, we turn 
back to offer fraternal greetings to Mr. Brad- 
ford A. Booth, editor of The Trollopian, 
with an Anglo-American Advisory Board 
including Dr. R. W. Chapman, Sir Hum- 
phrey Milford and Mr. Michael Sadleir, who 
might be designated as Founding Fathers of 
Trollope’s second fame in his own country. 


welcome the advent of a new periodi- 

cal, Theatre Notebook: A Quarterly of 
Notes and Research (7s. 6d. annually), which 
made a modest beginning with an 8-page 
number last autumn and has grown to 12 
pages in its January issue, with two half- 
tone illustrations inset. No. 2 includes 
articles on “John Ward, Stroller,” “ The 
Dramatic Library of the Old Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham,” “ The Technique of Acting,” 
“ Illustrations of Theatres,” and the continu- 
ation of “ On Listing Theatres ” which aims 
to provide a census of British playhouses, 
amplified with historical data. Theatre 
Notebook is edited by Sybil Rosenfeld and 
Richard Southern (with F. S. Boas, Wilson 
Disher, James Laver, Allardyce Nicoll, Mon- 
tague Summers and others as advisers). Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the Manager, 
Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, 32, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 


DIARIST whose position enabled her to 

gain a deeper and more informed know- 
ledge of important events than is usual, was 
Viscountess D’Abernon. Her husband was 
Ambassador to Berlin in 1920, and he had 
to deal in the turmoil of those post-war days 
with such outstanding men as Ebert, Strese- 
man, Rathenau and Hindenburg. Prior to 
this, Lady D’Abernon was with Red Cross 
Hospitals, often very near the front line, as 
an anaesthetist. Extracts from her diary 
will be published shortly by John Murray 
with the title ‘Red Cross and Berlin Em- 


whose scepticism concerning the Baconians’ | bassy’ 1915-1926. 
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; ‘ 1 | (p. 370) printed another contributor’s 
Literary and Historical poetic effort. The matter lapsed until April 
Notes 1738, when the editor announced (p. 222) 

a di. ad that “ there is some Prospect, a the Gen- 
tlemen, who are to judge and allot the Forty 

THE gece ge AT POUNDS, proposed in Prizes for the Poems 


WHILE enjoying the perusal of Mr. 
A. S. F. Gow’s rather unusual kind of 
war book, entitled ‘ Letters from Cambridge 
1939-1944." my attention was suddenly 
arrested by one of those historical digres- 
sions that must have delighted his corre- 
spondents, in their far scattered posts of 
danger and discomfort, as much as they 
delight us of a later and wider audience, who 
are now privileged to read them in all the 
comfort and even luxury of the printed page. 
In reference to the Seatonian Prize, which 
was founded in 1738 by the Rev. Thomas 
Seaton | 1684-1741], for masters of arts of 
Cambridge University, Mr. Gow tells us (p. 
58) that the testator’s condition was that the 
subject of the poem should “for the first 
year be one or other of the Perfections or 
Attributes of the Supreme Being, and so the 
succeeding years till that subject be ex- 
hausted; and afterwards the subject shall be 
either Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell, 
Purity of Heart, etc., or whatever else may 
be judged by the Vice-Chancellor, Master of 
Clare Hall, and Greek Professor to be most 
conducive to the honour of the Supreme 
Being and recommendation of virtue.” 
I was at once struck here by a parallelism 





with a competition which was at that time 
running in The Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
which prizes were offered for “ the Three 
Best Poems on the DIVINE ATTRIBUTES.” The 
first announcement of it appeared in the issue 
for Feb. 1736 (p. 58), and in the March 
issue (p. 170) the offer was repeated more 
categorically, and 1 Nov. next given as the 
terminal date for submission of the poems. 
In July (p. 408) fourth and fifth prizes were 
also offered. In Sept. (p. 545) it was 
announced that “ three Copies of a Philoso- 
phical Poem on the DIVINE ATTRIBUTES ” 
had been received. and a note’in the ‘ Supple- 
ment’ (p. 784) said the prizes were “ still 
under Consideration,” with hopes of a deci- 
sion in Jan. or Feb. 1737. The first instal- 


ment.of “ A POEM on the DIVINE ATTRIBUTES” | 
appeared in April 1737 (p. 241), and its con- | 
clusion in May (p. 305), while the June issue . 








sent in on the DIVINE ATTRIBUTES, will now 
have leisure to consider’em.” A third com- 
petitor’s poem appeared next month (May, 
p. 266), and a note (p 272) asking patience 
“till we have inserted the Poems on the 
DIVINE ATTRIBUTES.” A fourth poem was 
printed in June (p. 313), and then all was 
silence until April 1739, when an ‘ ADVER- 
TISEMENT’ (p. 166) explained that “ by 
Reason of the Difficulty of procuring a 
Decision from proper Judges” the editor 
had left it to the candidates themselves to 
settle the allocation of the prizes by vote— 
not, of course, to be exercised in regard to 
their own poems. 

Again, it will have been noticed that 
Seaton limited the subject to “ one or other 
of the Perfections or Attributes of the 
Supreme Being,” but only till that theme was 
exhausted, suggesting that afterwards the 
candidates might deal with problems of 
“ Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell, Purity of 
Heart, etc.” Here once more we tread hard 
on the heels of The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which in its issue for July 1734 (p. 382) 
offered a prize of £50 for “ the Best POEM, 
Latin or English, on LIFE, DEATH, JUDGMENT, 
HEAVEN and HELL, viz. all the said subjects 
jointly, and not any single one independent 
of the rest,” to be sent in by 1 May 1735 and 


| the award decided by votes invited from the 


public and received not later than 30 Nov. 
following. In May 1735 (p. 227) is given a 
list of the thirty-six poems received, which, 
in accordance with the wishes of most of 
the candidates, were now to be adjudicated 
upon by three selected judges. In July 1735 
a “ Magazine extraordinary ” (pp. 393-436) 
was printed, in addition to the usual monthly 
‘issue, containing seventeen of the poems; 
and in Feb. 1736 (p. 59) an announce- 
ment of the judges’ decision “ concerning 
the Determination of the Merits of the 
Poems, written on Life, Death, Judgment, 
Heaven and Hell,” appeared over the well 


| known name of the Rev. Thomas Birch, who 


regretted that the judges wished their names 
concealed. 
Mr. Gow tells me that Seaton’s will was 
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dated 8 Oct. 1738, and that it thus explained | 


his motives. “The reason of my thus ordain- 
ing it is, the language being changeable, and 
words growing obsolete, that the great God 
may ever have his attributes and perfections 
celebrated and extolled in a style perfectly 
adapted to the taste and understanding of 
every succeeding generation, and that virtue 
may be represented also to the world in the 
most amiable view.” 

It will thus be seen that Seaton, in defin- 
ing the scope of his bequest, was simply 
following the lines of the two competitions 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine, very closely 
in regard to the actual words employed and 
very closely in point of time. The motives 
which moved him, as expressed in his will, 
may also have inspired the magazine com- 
petitions, but editors are coy in such matters 
and the worthy Cave confessed to no ideal- 
istic urge. It might of course be suggested 
that both drew their inspiration from a 
common source, but even if such a source is 
discovered we must rate Seaton as a little 
less original in framing the terms of his 
bequest than we have thought him. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gow the three distinguished 
judges exhausted the attributes of the Deity: 
as known to them after only seven years, 
“and by 1774 they had sunk to ‘ Duelling’ 
for the subject.” So are our wishes made 
mock of after we have sunk into the grave, 
even by those we most esteem. 

Johnson’s share in judging the poems on 
“The Divine Attributes,” and the measure 
of his responsibility for the unconscionable 
delay in deciding their relative merits, are 
considered in my Johnsonian Gleanings, V1, 
87-8, but that side of the problem has no 
bearing on Seaton and the source of his 
inspiration. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 


PARKER’S CONSECRATION. 


(See clxxxix. 219; exc. 5.) 


T the second reference Mr. WHITEBROOK 
replies to some of my criticisms of his 
book. Let me take his points in order. 


(1) He tells us that Parker never recog- 
nised Coverdale as a bishop. How often 
does Parker name Coverdale? Not once, I 
believe. When asked for evidence, Mr. 





WHITEBROOK can only reply that when 
Parker in March 1566 tells Cecil how he has 
summoned the whole clergy of London 
(Coverdale was then incumbent of a Lon- 
don parish) to meet him at Lambeth, he 
describes them in the mass as “ ministers.” 
But is not a bishop a minister? Mr. WHITE- 
BROOK adds that Coverdale “ certainly cher- 
ished a grievance” at not getting back his 
Exeter bishopric in 1559. There is no proof 
of this: in fact, what evidence we have is 
the other way. John Vowell or Hooker 
states positively that Coverdale “ would 
never return to his bishopric, notwithstand- 
ing it was reserved for him and sundry times 
offered him.” Hooker is often inaccurate, 
but he was Chamberlain of Exeter for many 
years and knew Coverdale well, and can 
scarcely have been ignorant whether or not 
Coverdale had the chance of returning to his 
bishopric. 


(2) To prove that Parker lived at Cam- 
bridge during Mary’s reign, Mr. WHuHiITE- 
BROOK refers to an indignant letter written 
by Parker to Cecil on 19 May 1572: “If I 
had not been so much bound to the mother 
[Anne Boleyn], I would not so soon have 
granted to serve the daughter in this place 
{the archbishopric]; and if I had not well 
trusted to have died or this time, your 
honours should have sent thrice for me 
before I would have returned from Cam- 
bridge.” But this tells us nothing of his 
whereabouts in Mary’s reign; it tells us only 
that he was at Cambridge when he con- 
sented to take the archbishopric. What do 
we learn from other letters? On 9 Dec. 
1558 Parker is summoned to London to 
discuss the archbishopric. He replies that 
he has no wish for high office and would 
rather spend his days in the university of 
Cambridge, “ the state whereof is miserable 
at this present, as I have had intelligence 
from time to time thereof.” The last words 
show that whether or no he wrote this letter 
from Cambridge, he had not latterly been 
dwelling there. In January or February 
1559 he paid his visit to London. On 1 
March he writes from Cambridge to Cecil 
that he has been “hither driven by divers 
necessities, as not able by otherwhere dwell- 
ing to maintain a double charge.” From this 
it appears that he has now given up his other 
establishment, wherever that was. At Cam- 
bridge he remained for three months strug- 
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gling against his destiny, but then proceeded 
unwillingly to London to accept the arch- 
bishopric. 


(3) In his book Mr. WHITEBROOK said 
plainly that “ Elizabeth believed” Barlow 
and Scory to be unconsecrated, but he now 
finds fault with me for quoting him in this 
sense, and says it was not Elizabeth but 
Cecil. So be it; it does not matter. Eliza- 
beth (or Cecil) certainly wrote on 26 Oct. 
1559 that owing to the delay in certain 
financial transactions “‘ the archbishop elect 
of Canterbury, and the other elect bishops 
of London, Ely, Hereford [Scory] and Chi- 
chester [Barlow] remain unconsecrated,” but 
she could not have meant this in the case of 
the two last-named bishops, because she con- 
tradicts it elsewhere. On 18 Dec. the queen 
(or Cecil) issued letters instructing Parker to 
confirm and consecrate Grindal, Coxe, 
Sandys and Meyrick, but only to confirm 
Barlow and Scory, who are described as late 
bishops of Bath and Chichester, their 
Edwardian sees. Clearly the queen believed 
them to have been consecrated long ago. In 
her letter of 26 Oct. she carelessly lumps 
all the five bishops together, instead of say- 
ing more accurately that the first three 
remained unconfirmed and unconsecrate, 
and the last two remained unconfirmed. 


(4) Why did Parker’s consecration (on 
Mr. WHITEBROOK’S theory) precede his con- 
firmation instead of following it? Mr. 
WHITEBROOK replies that it need not follow 
it, but in so saying he disagrees with such 
legal authorities as Chitty’s Blackstone and 
Wharton’s Law Lexicon, who say that con- 
firmation must come first under Henry 
VIII's statute. Certainly confirmation nor- 
mally came first, except of course where the 
bishop had previously been consecrated to 
another see, and it came first in the queen’s 
mandate of 9 Sept. Mr. WHITEBROOK now 
explains that the normal order was reversed 
so as to allow Parker to tender the oath of 
supremacy to spiritual persons. I see no 
force in this. There was no need of conse- 
cration for tendering the oath. An arch- 
bishop confirmed could do it, or an arch- 
bishop elect, or a bishop, or a layman; in 
fact, anyone who was properly commis- 
sioned by the crown. 


(5) In his book Mr. WHITEBROOK seemed 
disposed to allow that there was some cere- 





mony on 17 Dec., only it was not a conse- 
cration. But he now draws back and treats 
the whole*description in the Parker register 
as valueless, in fact, as forgery in whole or 
part. Does it read like a forgery? I cannot 
think so. Those parts which worry Mr. 
WHITEBROOK so much—the early hour, the 
varying garb of the officiants, the form of 
service used—seem to me natural enough in 
the circumstances. Mr. WHITEBROOK him- 
self speaks with bated breath whenever he 
mentions the see of Rome, and he imagines 
Parker as sitting on the fence, timidly wait- 
ing On events, in case the papal party should 
regain its power in England. But Parker 
was made of sterner stuff than this. He 
knew where he stood. He had burnt his 
boats in Mary’s reign: he had refused to 
bow the knee then, and he was not likely 
to placate his enemy now. He had accepted 
the English service book in Edward’s reign: 
why should he prefer the Latin pontifical 
now? Nor was he so ill-instructed as to 
suppose that a valid consecration depends 
upon the garments worn. 


(6) The two royal mandates of 9 Sept. 
and 6 Dec. give the same instruction to the 
bishops concerned, viz., to confirm and con- 
secrate Parker. The second could not pos- 
sibly have been issued, had Parker been 
consecrated on 29 Oct.; and for this reason 
Mr. WHITEBROOK treats the second as a 
forgery. He also supposes that two of the 
names in the first mandate (viz., Scory and 
Barlow) are intrusions into the original 
document, and argues that the other four 
bishops named therein (e.g., Tonstall and 
Kitchen) were expected to ordain Parker by 
the Latin Pontifical. I see no ground for 
this. It is clear that in Sept. both Parker and 
Cecil hoped and expected that Tonstall 
would conform to the new order; in which 
case he would naturally use the English 
service book without scruple. 


(7) Lastly we come to the preambles of 
Haddon and Argall. Mr. WHITEBROOK will 
not admit that these registrars, or the scribes 
employed by them, may have written loosely, 
although blunders of this kind are common 
enough in other registers. But while so 
sensitive to champion the accuracy of his 
witnesses even in details, he makes the most 
offensive accusations against the honour of 
the other side. His whole case nourishes 
itself on charges of forgery, wire-pulling, and 
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ression of truth. The royal letters of 9 
Sept. have two names inserted later, those of 
6 Dec. are forged from beginning to end; 
the description in the Parker register is 
largely spurious; Kitchen’s death was con- 
cealed for a long time and his name was 
freely forged; Strype “ has the discretion not 
to print ” Parker’s will for fear of revealing 
that Parker believed himself not to be sepa- 
rated from the catholic church [this is un- 
true; Strype prints the will]; and so on. To 
me at least this elaborate network of intri- 
gue, dishonesty and lying is far more unlikely 
than that three or four scribes should have 
blundered through weariness or ‘carelessness 
or ignorance or haste. : 

May I add two particularly astounding 
examples of Mr. WHITEBROOK’S powers of 
imagination? He tells us that Parker was 
always “of infinitely curious disposition— 
hence the phrase ‘ nosy Parker,’ now passed 
to a term of opprobrium.” According to 
the books of reference the phrase “ nosy 
Parker ” arose about 1905, probably on the 
music halls. But far graver than this is his 
oblique attack on Froude: “ While alluding 
to such a confusion [a confusion which Mr. 
WHITEBROOK believes R. W. Dixon to have 
made about Kitchen], the apparent error of 
Froude, dealing with the death of Cranmer, 
may be mentioned, cautionarily. He does 
not distinguish between a certain inhuman 
person named Ely and Thirlby the bishop 
of Ely. Very possibly he knew better; 
indeed, the natural verdict after reading his 
History is that he did generally. No man 
ever exercised a greater economy of truth 
when fuller statement would have ruined an 
effective argument.” What is this but an 
insinuation that Froude was willing to mis- 
lead the reader into the belief that the in- 
human Ely and bishop Thirlby were one and 
the same person? Well, let us go to Froude: 
all he says is that as Cranmer stood at the 
stake, he was taunted by “an Oxford theo- 
logian; his name was Ely.” Was Thirlby an 
Oxford theologian? No, he was a Cam- 
bridge man, and spent his life in the eastern 
counties and London. Was Thirlby’s name 
Ely? No, the title of his see was Ely. When 
Thirlby came to Oxford a month before the 
burning to degrade Cranmer, does Froude 
introduce him as Ely? No, he calls him 
Thirlby. Is Froude in the habit of calling 
bishops by the bald names of their sees? 
No. There seems no shadow of excuse for 








Mr. WHITEBROOK’S insinuation. None but 
a very perverse reader would suppose that 
Thirlby was meant. 

In conclusion, I will add a proof of the 
consecration of 17 Dec. which seems to be 
unknown to Mr. WHITEBROOK. This is the 
so-called Matthaeus, the life of Parker writ- 
ten for inclusion in his De Antiquitate of 
1572, to take its place with the lives of the 
69 archbishops of Canterbury therein con- 
tained. In the Matthaeus we read that 
Parker “ eodem anno [1559] 17 die Decem- 
bris, adhibitis quatuor episcopis, W. Cices- 
trensi, Johanne Herefordensi, Milone quon- 
dam Exoniensi et Richardo Bedfordensi, 
lege quadam de hac re lata requisitis, conse- 
cratus est.” The Matthaeus was written (save 
for the concluding paragraphs), in Parker’s 
lifetime, doubtless by his chaplain John Joce- 
lyn, and Strype gives reasons for thinking 
that it was read and revised by Parker him- 
self. Did not Jocelyn know when his master 
was consecrated? Of is this too a forgery? 


Your REVIEWER. 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE : 
THE PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


(See ante pp. 28, 56.) 
II. THOMAS MANNING, B.A. (Oxon.) 1756- 
1777. 


ANOTHER Devonshire clergyman’s son, 

Thomas Manning, was for two yearscurate 
of this parish under his predecessor, Mr. Rev. 
John Willcocks. He was the son of the 
curate of the neighbouring parish of Silver- 
ton, and his father, on his retirement, later 
came to live with him at Cullompton, and 
gave occasional help in the clerical duties. 
Thomas Manning, like his father, was pos- 
sessed of little private means; he became a 
“poor scholar” of Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1749, “ battellar” in 1751, and after tak- 
ing his B.A. degree in 1753 was never able 
to afford to advance to the M.A. He was 
collated, as vicar of Cullompton by Bishop 
George Lavington, his Diocesan, on 6 Sep. 
1756.1 His parochial experience was con- 
fined to this parish, and his ministry was a 
barren time spiritually. Whether through 





1 Devonshire Association Transactions, vol. xlii., 
p. 208. 
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ill health or for some other cause, he was 
largely absent from his parish, and on his 
death he was not buried at Cullompton.2 

“ The culmination of the long era of Han- 
overian neglect °—so has the period of years 
covered by Mr. Manning’s vicariate been 
described. The vestry minutes bear evidence 
that the attention of the people of the parish 
was almost entirely occupied with such 
matters as law suits, quarrels among the 
weavers, defaulters among the overseers, and 
the misuse of charity money and outdoor 
relief by the poor, who spent their pay at 
the “ hucksters-shops.5 Accordingly it was 
insisted that every poor person in receipt of 
parish relief must wear a “badge” to distin- 
guish him from a nomal citizen, and various 
attempts were made to prevent the entry of 
such “ ‘badge-wearers ” in the twenty or more 
taverns of the town. Bullbaiting and cock- 
fighting were other frequent diversions, and 
the cause of several riots. But the imposition 
of a tax upon Devonshire cyder from 1763 to 
1766 brought matters to a climax! Feeling 
throughout Cullompton and the neighbour- 
ing villages ran very high. 

This tax on cyder subjected both the 
grower and the dealer to the disagreeable 
visitations of the Excise Officer. Every far- 
mer in East Devon, one of the chief cyder 
producing areas in England, was affected. 
The tax was imposed by the Government in 
1763 to meet the growing expenses of the 
war with France. To the people of this 
parish British victories in India, General 
Wolfe’s exploits at Quebec, and the Black 
Hole of Calcutta were as nothing compared 
to the general indignation at the injustice of 
taxing their home-brewed Devonshire cyder! 
An apple tree, adorned with black streamers, 
was carried through the streets of Exeter, 
carrying the slogan “ Excise the first fruits 
of peace”; angry petitions were sent up 
to Parliament from the people of Exeter, 
and Cullompton, and other East Devon 
towns. 

The Gentlemen and Freeholders of the 
town of Cullompton in Devonshire also ad- 
dressed a special letter to the Lord Mayor 
of London, thanking him for his past vigor- 
ous opposition to the passing of the late 
Cyder Act, “which diffused-a general and 
well-founded joy throughout the kingdom,” 





2 Parish Registers. 


3 Vestry Minutes. Book II, pp. 128ff. 











and begging him to exert his most earnest 
endeavours at the next session of Parliament 
to procure a repeal of that Act, and to pre. 
vent “any other such device that strikes at 
the root of the liberties of Great Britain, or 
introduces any plan of unconstitutional 
power.” The Lord Mayor replied that the 
Citizens of London, in Common Council 
assembled, had resolved to petition for a 
repeal of that part of the Act, which subjects 
the making of cyder to the laws of excise, 
But still the tax continued; the beverage be- 
came so dear that thousands were unable to 
afford it; and the yield to the Government 
amounted to not much more than £50,000 
yearly. 

In 1765 the Vestry of Cullompton ad- 
dressed a letter to their Member of Parlia- 
ment, Sir George Yonge, M.P. for Honiton, 
petitioning him to use his best exertions to 
secure the repeal of an act which hit so 
hardly the parishioners of this ancient town. 
Copies were also ordered to be sent to the 
Town Clerk of Exeter, and to the printers 
of the London, Sherborne, and Exeter news- 
papers. The expenses of this correspondence 
(and the cost of the carriage of a letter from 
East Devon to London varied between one 
shilling and two shillings during the century) 
were ordered to be met by the Overseers of 
the Poor. Other parishes sent similar peti- 
tions, and finally this unpopular Act was re- 
pealed in 1766. 

Scarcity of corn and bread in 1766 pro- 
voked further riots. On 31 July a mob of 
Cullompton and Bradninch people utterly 
destroyed the mills on the River Culme of a 
Mr. Sainthill, who was accused of over- 
charging. The corn of several leading far- 
mers was forcibly seized, and sold to the 
poor people at 5s. a bushel. The price that 
the farmers were demanding was 7s. and 8. 
Sir George Yonge, M.P., wrote to the Mayor 
of Exeter stating he had ordered a paper 
to be affixed in Ottery St. Mary market 
place, setting out the price at which corn 
should be sold, and that Mr. Drewe, J.P., 
of Broadhembury, had acted similarly at 
Cullompton market.‘ 

The influence of the Church in such 
economic disputes was neglible. Every in- 
cumbent in the diocese of Exeter received a 
questionnaire 





4 Records of the City of Exeter, pp. 255ff. 
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Exeter (Dr. Miles), asking: 

(i) What number of acres in your parish 
are orchard ?° 

(ii) Is the cyder made of the rough or 
sweet sort ? 

iii. What is its value per hogshead ? 

Answers sent to the Dean revealed that the 
usual price per hogshead was 15s., and that 
most of the cyder made was of the rough 
and strong variety. One hogshead equals 54 
gallons. 

(N.B.—The 1944 price was 4s. a gallon, or 
£10 14s. per hogshead.) 

Another enquiry was made of every parson 
in 1767, demanding the names and ad- 
dress of all Roman Catholics in their parish. 
The Cullompton return is missing: that from 
Tiverton near-by showed that there were 
fifteen Romanists there. The number at Cul- 
lompton, a smaller town, would have been 
less. Nonconformity was a stronger rival to 
the Establishment, and John Wesley often 
visited his “society” here. The Baptist 
cause was also increasing, following the 
building of a Baptist chapel in 1743. The 
first resident Baptist pastor, Nicholas Gillard, 
remained here for fifty years (1751-1801.) 

The Rev. Augustus Toplady, the noted 
hymn-writer and author of ‘ Rock of Ages,’ 
was at this time the vicar of Broad- 
hembury, a small village about six miles from 
Cullompton. When about to resign his 
benefice, he advised his people to attend the 
ministry of Mr. Gillard at Cullompton in 
case their new vicar should not be a godly 
man! Toplady preached in Cullompton 
Parish Church on 12 May 1772, on the occa- 
sion of the Archdeacon of Exeter’s visitation 
of the rural deanery of Plymtree (in which 
deanery this parish was then situated. There 
is now the rural deanery of Cullompton). 
He had, therefore, presumably some reason 
for doubting the godliness of the vicar of Cul- 
lompton as much as that of his own succes- 
sor at Broadembury.5 

The Evangelical revival was stirring at this 
period within the Church of England, and 
some outstanding Evangelical clergymen 
were beneficed in Devonshire, such as Wil- 
liams in the adjoining parish of Clysthydon, 
Toplady at Broadhembury, Bliss at Ashford, 





5 Toplady preached at Cullompton on the occa- 
sion on the text ‘The Gospel of the Kingdom ” 


(St. Matt. iv. 23)—one of his most characteristic 
themes. 





Glascott at Hatherleigh, and Robert Hawker 
at Plymouth (grandfather of the famous 
vicar of Morwenstow, in Cornwall.) “ With 
its stress on personal religion, Bible reading, 
and family prayers, and closely connected 
with humanitarian activity and with opposi- 
tion to gin-drinking, prize-fighting, duelling, 
and gambling, the Evangelical Revival was 
an important element in eighteenth century 
land.” Its influence in the parish of Cul- 
lompton began later, but has since continued 
to the present day. 

From 1770 onwards the vicar of Cullomp- 
ton was an absentee from his parish, and 
his name occurs no more in the parish regis- 
ers. His aged father, and a succession of 
curates were left to perform such spiritual 
duties as were necessary.’ The concern of 
the absent vicar seems to have been over the 
matter of his tithes, mortuaries, and Easter 
offerings, if we may judge from an interest- 
ing letter written from Hampstead in 1774 
by Mr. Manning to his Vestry clerk. The 





6 Trevelyn, ‘English Social History,’ p. 505. 
7 Curates of the Parish at this period were: 
The Revs. Thomas Rogers (1769-70); John Buck- 
land (1770); Courtenay Pierce (1770-1771); Joseph 
Guest (1771-73); John C. Sunderland (1773-1775). 
Guest (1771-73); John C. Sunderland (1773-1775); 
Henry C. Manley (1775). 

8 The original of the following letter rests in the 

Vestry chest. 
To M°. Thomas Pannell, Esq., 
at Columpton, 
Devon. 
Hampstead, March 31st, 1774. 
Dear Sir : a 

Your speedy and obliging Answr I read, and 
shall make my acknowledgemt to you and my 
friends that shall favour me with their ready 
Assistance. I know not whom to nominate for 
my Churchwarden, unless I make choice of Mr. 
James or John Fowler; I will therefore leave it 
now to Mr. Sunderland to consider it, and appoint 
the person he shall think most eligible, ie. such 
as he shall think will be most ready to execute his 
office well, and to grant any reasonable request 
that may be made by him or you. — 

Be pleased to present my compliments to Mr. 
Whitter, and acquaint him that the great Tythes of 
Acklands were made payable to the Vicar by a 
free gift from a motive of conscience in the Donor, 
and paid as such by herself before her decease 
in order to be continued after it. I suppose there- 
fore that my Brother Whitter (He was a clergy- 
man) to whom the estate was left, will pay that 
sacred regard to the Will of the Donor, and shew 
that becoming Piety to the Church of which he 
is a Minister, as not to scruple the continuance of 
so laudable an Act, the papers concerning which 
are yet in my possession. 
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churchwardens’ accounts of the period reveal 
the enormous amounts still expended on 
such “ alien expenditure ” as beer and liquor 
(spirits), tobacco, cyder, and churchwarden 
pipes. In contrast the amounts show no 
contributions sent outside the parish for 
diocesan, missionary, or national objects. 

The Coronation of King George III in 
1761 was marked at Cullompton by the ex- 
penditure of ten guineas by the Overseers 
of the Poor from parish money, “ paid to the 
several societies of Combers, Weavers, and 
Husbandmen, and other inhabitants of the 
town in such a way as should be thought 
most proper for celebrating the day.’ 
Richard Crosse, the famous deaf and dumb 
miniaturist painter, was living at Knowle 
House in the parish at this period, and his 
brother Henry occupied Bulealler. The in- 
vention of Hargreaves “ Spinning-jenny ” in 
1767, began the process of removing the 
spinning of wool from the country cottages 
to the town factories, and with it the begin- 
ning of the decline in the size of the popula- 
tion of this parish. 

G. WATKINS GRUBB. 
(To be continued.) 





A letter from Mr Sunderland with some Queries 
—sent out from Cull just as my last, I presume, 
reac’d him, in answr to a formr requiring answers 
—be so good as to wait on him with my compl, 
and acquaint him that the Mortuaries and Easter 
Offerings were never included in the Surplice Fees, 
but looked on these as Personal Tythes in recom- 
pense for Predial Tythes, supposed to be wrong- 
fully detained. What is due therefore as Mortu- 
aries from Mr. Griddle’s or Haward’s executors 
you will consider. The opening of Graves within 
the Walls of the Church never was of any Emolu- 
ments to me; but then no Person is to be buried 
in the Church without the Prayers occasional, for 
which the fee is always to the Officiating Minister 
2s. 6d. Strangers for interment there used to pay 
the Parishioners. ‘ 

The Church Register ought always to be safely 
kept in the Vestry. The Clerk never used to be 
paid for the publication of Banns, but for the 
trouble of writing and providing them for publi- 
cation. For every copy of the Register, or for 
every name taken in one and the same copy, the 
usual Fee to the Minister is 1s. Being in great 
hopes of Success, give my kind respects to Mr. 
Sunderland, and acquaint him that I hope nothing 
in process of time shall interrupt our happiness, 
and that he need not fear any insults from the 
same quarter, as I am determined to know whether 
good behaviour shall not be entitled to Encourage- 
ment and all due respect. 

I am, dear Sir, Your sincere 
T. Manning. 


3 Vestry Minutes. 





’ POCTOR * JOHNSON. — In my note 

on ‘The Formal Parts of John- 
son’s Letters’ in ‘Essays on the Eigh- 
teenth Century’ (Oxford, 1945), I started 
from an old question, whether John- 
son ever styled himself, or wished to be 
styled by others, “ Doctor”, and if so, at 
what dates. The terminus a quo is 1765, 
when he received the degree from Dublin. 
But the crucial date is 1 April 1775, when 
he received it from Oxford; for Sir John 
Hawkins alleged that J.’s attachment to 
Oxford prevented his “receiving this (ie, 
the Dublin) honour as it was intended, and 
he never assumed the title ” (Sir John meant, 
I suppose, until it flowed from the other 
fountain). 

But I strangely omitted to put Mrs. Thrale 
into the box. There are in the John Rylands 
Library over a hundred letters to J. from 
members of her family, nearly all of them 
from herself. Of these, many retain the 
addresses. It must be remembered that 
these letters, if they went through the post 
during the period (that is up to 1780) when 
Thrale was M.P., were normally directed in 
his hand (in compliance with the law) as well 
as franked by him (in the odd but not un- 
paralleled formula, “1H free Thrale”). But 
we may imagine that his wife stood over him 
as he wrote. 

In the letters before 1775 I count sixteen 
examples of “ Mr.” (once “ Mr. Samuel,” 
once “ Mr. S.”) “ Johnson,” and only two 
exceptions. One is a letter to Edinburgh, 
directed to “‘ Doctor Sam: Johnson ” in care 
of a bookseller: a special case? The other 
is the published letter (n.d., but June 1773) 
numbered 72 in Mrs. Piozzi’s collection of 
1788. This went by hand, and is addressed 
by herself to “‘ Doctor Samuel Johnson.” 

There are three letters of the first quarter 
of 1775: 5 Feb., “To Doctor Johnson Fleet 
Street’; 1 March, “ To Samuel Johnson, 
Esqr. at Oxford”; this is written by Thrale, 
and is in my experience a unique form, 
which however J. did not disclaim (see Life, 
ii, 332); 7 March, “To Doctor Sam: John- 
son at Oxford ” (Thrale’s hand again). Lord 
North’s letter to the Vice-Chancellor, “ de- 
siring that it may be proposed in Convoca- 
tion,” etc., is dated 23 March. One may 
wonder if there was intelligent anticipation in 
the Thrale circle. 

In later letters there are relatively few 


| exceptions to the rule, which is “ Doctor 
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Johnson ” “ Dr. Johnson,” with or with- 
out “ Seduaat” or “Sam:”, “ Mr. S. John- 
son” occurs 29 June 1775 “(Henry Thrale), 
“Mr. Johnson,” 12 Jan. 1777; “ Mr John- 
son” in an undated note which may be of 
1778. 

It remains to add that though J. often 
complains that Mrs. Thrale does not, or does 
not adequately, date her letters, I find no 
complaint of the directions. If he did not 
like being “ doctored,” from her he at least 
tolerated the distinction. 

R. W. C. 


“t THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD.”—It is 

but a few weeks since the celebration 
of the Centenary of John Henry Newman’s 
reception by Father Dominic into the 
Church of Rome, which took place on 19 
Oct. 1845; and—as was to be expected— 
much was written in Oct. 1945 not only of 
‘The Dream of Gerontius’ but also of 
‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ It is in respect of the 
latter that I write the present letter. 

I have lately been re-reading a biography 
of my late father, R. H. Horton-Smith, K.C., 
and theretofore Q.C. (1831-1919), which I 
wrote in Nov. 1907 when he was nearing his 
76th birthday, and therein I find that—after 
dealing, first, with his work (described by 
The Times of 4 Oct. 1894 as his “ monu- 
mental work’) on ‘ The Theory of Condi- 
tional Sentences in Greek and Latin’ (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1894), the fruit of 
nearly half a century’s study of the subject, 
and, next with his early Essays on the Drama 
in the London University College Magazine, 
1848-9 and 1856, and in the Westminster Re- 
view of Jan. 1850, and his Latin Essay on 
the Drama which won him the Members’ 
Latin Essay Prize at Cambridge in 1857, 
privately printed later, and, next, with his 
Classical Essays and Papers in the Classical 
Museum 1850 and in the Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology 1854 and 1855, and, 
next, with his contributions to The Times 
fr-m 1875 onwards, the Journal of Philology 
1880, and ‘N. and Q.’ from 1883 onwards, 
I continued as follows: 


“ The Pillar of the Cloud.” 


“In recent years his interest in things 
Classical led him also to become . . . a mem- 
ber of the Hellenic Society . . .; and he was 
also one of those ee at the meeting held 
on 19 December 1903 . . . under the presi- 





dency of the then Master of the Rolls (Sir 
Richard Henn Collins, now” [i.e. in 1907] 
“ Lord Collins of Kensington), for the pur- 
pose of forming the then proposed and 
now ” [1907] “ existing Classical Association 
for England and Wales;—whilst his sus- 
tained delight in the charms of scholarship 
finds ample witness in the elegance which 
marks his rendering into Latin Elegiacs of 
Newman’s great hymn, ‘ The Pillar of the 
Cloud’—more generally known as ‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light ’—which appeared in ‘ N. and 
Q.’, 29 Nov. 1902.” 

Such rendering of this beautiful hymn was 
as follows: 


Lux ades alma: per hanc, qua Nox circumm- 
volat, umbram 
Tu rege labentes per loca caeca gradus. 
Caligo ruit atra: foris longinquus aberro: 
Tu rege labentes per loca caeca gradus, 
Ipsa pedes serva: distantia non mihi cura 
Cernere: si tantum progrediar, sat erit. 
Non mens ista mihi semper: non ista pre- 
cabar, 
Ut tu dirigeres per loca caeca gradus. 
Corripuisse viam propriam per aperta juva- 
bat: 
Dirige sed tu nunc per loca ceca gradus. 
Gratae olim vaga Lux domitrixque Superbia 
Mentis, 
Deficiente Metu: parce, nec ista refer. 
En, antiqua comes, bonitas tua numine 
fausto 
Rexerit usque meos per loca caeca gradus, 
Per colles, per stagna, per ardua, per freta, 
donec 
Palluerit tandem nox veniente die, 
Luciferoque oriente chori felicis imago 
Riserit, interea perdita, cara diu. 


A generation has passed since 1902; and it 
is by the courtesy of our editor that I have 
been permitted here to repeat my father’s 
rendering, as a tribute not only to him but to 
the memory also of the late Cardinal New- 
man. 

L. G. H. Horton-SmitH. 

The Atheneum S.W.1. 


“ AUSTRALIAN. ” —. Newspapers printed 

on 17 Nov. 1945 the following remarks 

by Mr. Arthur Caldwell, the Australian 
Minister of Immigration: 

“ Australia has no objection to group 

settlements of British immigrants but all 

new-comers must learn to speak Australian.” 
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He added that “the problem of assimila- 
tion was chiefly a matter of language.” Also 
I should have thought, of habits in general. 
The new words would have to be understood 
as a matter of course. E. E. Morris pub- 
lished a Dictionary of ‘ Austral English * in 
1898, but this is the first time I have seen 
an official recognition of the Australian ton- 
gue as a different thing from the English. 
Newcomers will have to learn territorial 
words like “ Cornstalker ” in their latest use, 
and grasp the changes introduced by our 
wars, as in “ Digger.” In Australia “graft,” 
I believe, means “ hard work,” and is devoid 
of the swindling associated with it in the 
United States. 

PHILOMOT. 


QNE MAN AS A FICTION FACTORY. 

—The New Yorker, a brightly written 
and well illustrated weekly, has in its number 
for 27 Oct. 1945, an interview with a most 
remarkable writer for the Press, so far as 
quantity is concerned. M. Georges Simenon, 
a Franco-Belgian author, now a man of 42, 
can compose his fiction anywhere in any 
circumstances, so long as he can indulge in 
incessant pipe-smoking. In twenty-five years 
he has produced three hundred and fifty- 
three novels and does not lack the commen- 
dation of responsible critics. He began in 
Paris at 19 after leaving the University of 
Liége, and wrote seven articles a day and 
a novel every three days. His output was 
so extensive that he had to use six pen- 
names. By 1924 he had reached his second 
period with “semi-luxurious literary pro- 
ducts,” whatever that may mean. He could 
now afford a maid to fill the forty pipes he 
got through in a two hours’ stunt of work 
and so saved time. He used to put a literary 
chapter in his novels which puzzled readers. 
He reached his “literary” period in 1922 
and could take as much as two weeks over 
a novel. The New Yorker points out that 
he exceeds the lifetime record of the fluent 
Edgar Wallace by two hundred and twenty 
books, and surely no one can boast the merits 
of “a ready writer,” velociter scribentis, as 
the Vulgate of Psalm 45 puts it, with a better 
right. Dumas, indeed, wrote a good deal 
quickly enough, but he employed one 
Maquet to write for him and was not above 
cribbing from previous writers. Thus he 
reproduces Rob Roy’s escape when he was 





a prisoner tied to a soldier without a word of 
its origin. M. Simenon is always inspired, 
I have not seen any of his books and do not 
know how far they claim to be original. 
But he-says nothing of outside help. He 
teems with plots and it does not look as if 
he has the time and energy left after his own 
strenuous composition to read much. 

He has been summoned to Hollywood, 
though that seems hardly the place for 
“literary work. But, as he knows no 
English, he can hardly appreciate the feelings 
of authors who have their careful prose 
altered by scenario writers. No author is 
exemnt from this process and when I saw 
and heard a compost of two great plays of 
Shakespeare, one Roman matron could say 
to another, “ Calpurnia, won't you throw a 
party?” Such a locution as this defies ade- 
quate comment. 

W. H. J. 


SAY-SO.—This is quite a good noun of 

the old-fashioned style and briefer than 
the modern locutions that take its place. | 
am pleased to see it revived by Clemence 
Dane in her book of 1944, ‘ He Brings Great 
News.’ In chapter 16 a man has been sent 
down by Elliston in London to a visit a pro- 
vincial theatre and decide whether an actress 
is worth taking up. So he 
sat in the best place in the box, a little king of 
his company, because on ‘his word and say-so de- 
pended the future of Mrs. Helena Jerningham. 
There it is, plain, clear English, standing, as 
the nearest dictionary says, for an “ authori- 
tative declaration.” The one word or the 
two may be preferred, according to the tone 
and style of the context. But, as elaborate 
speaking and writing have gone out of 
favour, such short, sharp Saxon might be 
increasingly used. 

PHILOMOT. 


‘THE WITCH OF ATLAS.’—Mkr. R. R. 
Husacn’s interpretation of ‘The 
Sensitive Plant’ at ante p. 49, reminds 


me that of all Shelley's commenta- 
tors none except William Sharp and 
Mr. Edmund . Blunden have suggested 


that ‘ The Witch of Atlas’ would repay an 
attentive reading. The others give it the 
consideration either of fond mammas who 
say, “isn’t he too deliciously absurd!” or 
of schoolmasters who say “ It would be idle 
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to spend time in trying to interpret into any 
consistent myth the beautiful fancies so 
wantonly woven together.” So one of them 
says that the Witch is “the witch Poesy” 
‘Mont Blanc,’ line 44), and another that 
she “is probably the Spirit of Beauty in a 
playful mood.”. These are will-of-the-wisp 
suggestions. But when Shelley said to 
Mary: 

If you unveil my witch, no priest nor primate 

Can shrive you of that sin—if sin there be 

In love, when it becomes idolatry. 
he is not dissuading her from interpretation, 
but luring her on. What are priests and 
primates to him or to her?—or to Lucre- 
tius? Because Lucretius—and a steamboat! 
—are the clues to the allegory. 

The Witch is not Poesy nor Beauty nor 
Love nor Nature: she is not even Wisdom. 
She is Philosophy, the love of wisdom— 

Not harsh nor crabbed as dull fools suppose 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute— 

Moral Philosophy (st. xviii), Natural Philo- 
phy (st, xix, xx). She is the student of the 
scrolls, not the writer of them; therefore not 
Poesy, Beauty, Love, Wisdom, or Nature, 
but she partakes of their natures, so that 
their praise can be attributed to her. In 
stanzas XX, Xxi She is almost Natura daedala 
rerum. Stanza xviii almost defines the aim 
of Lucretius, and, since he ascribes all his 
doctrine to Epicurus, the “ Saturnian Archi- 
mage” may stand for him. A cancelled 
passage on “ The Sages of free Greece ” 
says: 

She knew that they to the world’s lampless disk 

Would be the light in Pharos’ citadel 

To a dark ship—each one a basilisk 

Whose look would kill wrong, tyranny. . . 

To free men from dread of eternal punish- 
ment, of everlasting torment, Lucretius was 
Willing to destroy all belief in immortality, 
and to inculcate a belief in the eventual des- 
truction of the physical universe: hence 
stanzas XxXiii, XXiv. 

Stanzas vi, vii may be thought of as a deve- 
lopment of Lucretius V, 864 ff. : 
the lightly-sleeping minds of dogs with their loyal 
heart, and all the race which is born of the seed 
of beasts of burden, and withal the fleecy flocks 
and the horned herds, are all trusted to the tute- 
lage of men. . . For eagerly did they flee the wild 

asts and ensure peace and bounteous fodder 
gained without toil of theirs, which we grant them 
a8 a reward because of their usefulness. 

(Cyril Bailey’s translation.) 





But I must hasten on to the steamship, which 
Shelley’s commentators have so strangely 
overlooked. Lucretius writes (v, 332): 


... even now certain arts are being perfected, 
even now are growing; much now has been added 
to ships. 


Much more now has been added to ships! 
From Oct. 1819 to Oct. 1820 Shelley was 
interested in, and was financing, a steamboat 
to be built by Henry Reveley, to ply between 
Marseilles, Genoa, and Leghorn. On 28 
Oct. 1819 he writes to Reveley: 

Well, how goes on all? The boilers, the keel of 
the boat, and the cylinder and all the other ele- 
ments of that soul which is to guide our monstruo 
de fuego y agua [cf.ll 321-2] over the sea? 
Again, on 17 Nov., he writes to Reveley of 
the successful casting of the cylinder, and 
adds: 

All that you say of the alteration in the form 
of the boat strikes me... as improvement. I 
long to get aboard her, and be an unworthy par- 
taker in the glory of the astonishment of the 
Livornese, when she returns from her cruise round 
Melloria, 


but the whole letter should be read. On Dec. 
18: 


I have better health than I have known for a 
long time—ready for any stormy cruise. When 
will the ship be ready to sail ? 


On 26 May 1820 he writes: 


I saw Henry’s steamboat asleep under the walls 
fat Leghorn]. I was afraid to waken it, and ask 
it whether it was dreaming of him... (Cf. st. xl.) 
On 1 July he was writing his verse-letter to 
Maria Gisborne (Reveley’s mother, by her 
first husband). Lines 14-21, 78-81, 106-112 
refer to Henry’s steamboat. 

On 5-8 August ‘ The Witch of Atlas’ was 
written, 

Robert Bridges (in ‘The Spirit of Man’) 
quotes stanza xliv as forecasting the aero- 
plane. How have the annotators been able to 
read stanzas xxxi onwards without reference 
to the steam-boat? Of course. they (how one 
knows them! one wouldn’t entrust them 
with the interpretation of music)—they will 
say that thirty stanzas on a steamboat cap- 
size the poem. What they do is just what 
the seven words of Lucretius do: they illus- 
trate man’s gradual conquest of nature by 
his compliance with the nature of things— 
his gradual advance in Natural and Moral 
Philosophy : 
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much now has been added to ships; but a [little] 
while ago musicians gave birth to tuneful har- 
monies. Again, this nature of things, this philo- 
sophy, is but lately discovered, and I myself was 
found the very first of all who could turn it into 
the speech of my country. 

S: B: P. 


THE PHRASE “PRIME MINISTER.”— 

‘O.E.D.’ sub “ Prime Minister,” 3, gives 
as its first example of the application of this 
phrase to a British politician a quotation 
dated 1694: “ My Lord Keeper, who is . 
Prime Minister of State.” These four words 
(and not the first two only) are said to be 
the earliest English usage. But in a satire 
attributed to Andrew Marvell, written about 
1674 and first printed in Poems of Affairs 
of State in 1689, occurs 


“When Sodomy shall by prime minister’s sport,” 


an apparent reference to Buckingham. 

In a debate in the Commons on 17 Jan. 
1674, when Arlington’s record as Secretary 
of State was assailed, Sir Charles Wheeler 
Stated of that politician: “ He is not only a 
concurrent Counsellor, but a Prime Minister 
of State.” [The contemporary notes of 
speeches made by Anchitell Grey were not 
printed until 1763 as ‘ Debates of the House 
of Commons From the Year 1667 to the Year 
1694 ° (II, p. 293).] 

The coincidence of the satire and speech 
suggest that the phrase was in fairly common 
usage by the middle of Charles II’s reign. 


G. DAVIEs. 


BACON, NASHE AND DANTE.—In dis- 

cussing “ that long word honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus ” (‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ V, i, 
44), the editor of Baconiana (see clxxxix. 
265) did not mention that the word occurs 
also in Nashe’s ‘ Lenten Stuff’ (1599), and 
of course did not go on to argue that Bacon 
wrote Nashe. Dr. W. S. Melsome is silent 
as to “ the long word ” but on other grounds 
he does argue that Bacon wrote Nashe. In 
all honorificabilitudinity I must make the 
Baconians a present of this further argu- 
ment. There is a little difficulty: the word, 
in a slightly longer form (-tate for -tas) is in 
the De Vulgari Eloquentia, but not everyone 
believes that Dante was the author. No 
Dante Society has ever told us what ana- 
grams were intended. Will not the Bacon- 
ians tell us? 

D. Q. 





—. 


Readers’ Queries. 


Two ECCLESIOLOGICAL PUZZLES— 

Can any reader, versed in medieval 
Church ritual, help me to the solution of 
two ecclesiological puzzles? The first of 
these, which I have encountered fairly fre. 
quently, is the meaning of the little arch that 
is sometimes found interposed in the section 
of walling between the last arch to the east 
of a nave arcade and the closely adjacent 
chancel arch; that is generally much lower, 
or narrower, or both than the main arches 
of the arcade; and that has apparently no 
structural relation to these last. I am not 
now alluding to those instances in which, as 
in the case of the south nave arcade at 
Crich, Derbyshire, for example, an additional 
arch of this character has been erected at 
the east end of an arcade, at some period 
subsequent to that of the arcade itself, in 
order to link up the latter with a new chan- 
cel arch that has been built some distance 
to the east of its predecessor, just as an addi- 
tional arch has net unfrequently been con- 
structed at the west end of an arcade in 
order to join it up with a newly built tower, 
Nor am I thinking of an arch that is nar- 
rower than, or otherwise different from, its 
neighbours, though contemporary with 
them, possibly because of some original 
error in spacing and setting-out. Rather am 
I thinking of such arches as have apparently 
been pierced, presumably for some ritual 
reason, through pre-existing wallirtg, but 
where no other structural change has been 
effected. Of such arches we have perhaps a 
good example in the south, and sole, nave 
arcade at Newdegate, in Surrey, and similar 
instances may be cited, though in this case 
with reference to both arcades, from Ban- 
stead church, in the same county. To me, 
at least, the meaning of this last kind of arch 
is obscure. They can hardly have been 
meant for ordinary “ passage squints,” like 
those at Brailsford, Derbyshire, like those in 
a small handful of Cornish churches, as at 
St. Mawgan-in-Meneage and Pillaton, and 
like those at St. Mary’s, Guildford, for they 
do not command the high altar; and even 
of these last, so far as the passage element 
is concerned, the real reason for their exist- 
ence is mysterious. Nor is it likely, I think, 
that they were intended to hold chest-tombs, 
such as the famous Lady Eleanor Percy 
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example in Beverley Minster; for these last | 


would more probably be placed on the north 
or south of the sanctuary, and anyhow 
could scarcely have vanished without leav- 
ing a trace. Or again, if it be suggested that 
these arches were constructed in order to 
give more immediate access from the chancel 
to the altar at the end of the adjacent aisle, 
they can only have saved, in time a few 
seconds, and in distance a few yards. It is 
true that at Limpsfield Surrey, if an old note 
of mine is to be trusted, there is actually a 
doorway to the east of the east respond of 
the arcade between the chancel and the 
north chapel, that leads directly out of the 
main sanctuary presumably—though of this 
I have no note—into the sanctuary of the 
chapel; and it is further true that it cannot 
be pretended, since the chancel and the 
chapel are apparently coeval, that this was 
originally the doorway to a vanished sacristy, 
This then certainly looks a little as though 
the medieval priest, or his assistant, was 
sometimes really anxious to save himself a 
minimum of trouble; yet I find it still diffi- 
cult to believe that this solution is correct. 
On the whole it seems to me more likely, 
though I have little faith in my own sugges- 
tion, that these openings were intended for 
extraordinary “ passage-squints,” to enable 
a few people at the etxreme east end of the 
have to witness the celebration of Mass at 
an adjacent aisle altar. May I also, before 
quitting finally this first puzzle, call atten- 
tion, in connection with that suggested 
explanation of it that involves the mere 
desire to avoid a negligible amount of time 
and space, to the short, curious, curving 
passage that is driven, at Icomb, Gloucester- 
shire, through the thickness of the angle 
between the south-east corner of the aisle- 
less nave and the north-west corner of the 
south transept. Here this seems the only 
possible explanation; and yet the explana- 
tion itself is absurdly incredible! 

My second puzzle, though still concerned 
with “ squints,” is otherwise of wholly dif- 
ferent. nature. At Stoke-next-Guildford, 
Surrey, at the south-east corner of the nave 
is a strange aperture that is pierced through 
the thickness of the wall, in a direction from 
north-west to south-east, and at some height 
above the ground; that has a sloping floor, 
though I forget in what direction; that has a 





the whole, might easily be taken for a some- 
what unusual hagioscope, were it not that, 
instead of commanding either the chapel, or 
high, altar, it deliberately—if I may be ex- 
cused a rather violent metaphor — turns its 
back on both. I hope my description of this 
oddity is accurate, but I have not seen it for 
many years, and my notes of it, and a rough 
plan, may perhaps be incorrect. If anyone 
can read me these two riddles—or perhaps 
rather, if we include the Icomb puzzle, three, 
I should feel very much indebted to him. I 
find nothing about them in the usual archi- 
tectural books. 


JosePpH E, Morris. 
Totnes. 


A PICTURE WITH VERSES.—Can any 
reader help me to identify both the pic- 
ture described below and its accompanying 
verses. The picture shows a woman with 
masses of fair hair standing on a cliff 
with a child on either side of her. She 
is surrounded by a crowd of people—one ap- 
pears to be a Druid. Led by the Prince, 
Vikings are coming up the cliff carrying a 
stretcher with a helmet and cloak on it. 
The picture was in the Academy some 
years ago. The lines accompanying it are: 
Again she spoke: ‘“‘ Where is my Lord the King ?” 
And all around a deeper silence seemed 
To hold the host, ‘‘ Where is thy father Boy ’’? 
Nor answered but the harsh horns blow 
From sea to shore, and low before her bowed 
His head the Prince, and all around was dumb. 


THERESA C. STREET. 


SIGNBOARD: SEVEN STARS.—What is 

the generally accepted origin of the 
“Seven Stars,” as an inn sign? Kelly’s 
Directory for 1889 gives twelve inns in 
Devonshire with that sign, most of which are 
in South Devon. 

Larwood and Hotten— The History of 
Signboards’ says: “These Seven Stars have 
always been great favourites; they seem to be 
the same Pleiad which is used as a Masonic 
emblem—a circle of six stars with one in 
the centre.” The same work gives 1653 as 
the first recorded use of the sign. Dymond 
in ‘ Old Inns and Taverns of Exeter *: Devon 
Association Transactions 1880, gives 1725 as 
the earliest record. 

There were only five planets known to the 


bigger trefoiled entrance at the south-east | Ancients: Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
than it has at the north-west; and that, on | Saturn. The seven were not made up until 
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Uranus, 1781, and Nepture, 1845, were dis- 
covered, at dates much later than the inn 
signs in question. Ursa Major has seven 
stars of First, Second and Third magnitude, 
but the various astronomers of early dates 
give various numbers to this constellation. 

The Pleiades are commonly spoken of as 
“seven stars,” but only six are visible to 
the average unaided eye. 

F. W. MorTON PALMER. 
Totnes. 


MISS WALPOLE, c. 1778.—A contempor- 
ary water-colour depicts ‘“‘ Miss Walpole 
in the character of Corporal William in The 
Camp at Warley.” This musical entertain- 
ment by Richard Tickell was produced at 
Drury Lane on 15 Oct. 1778, in which year, 
as in 1779, 1781 and 1782, there was a large 
encampment on Warley Common, near 
Brentwood. What is known of the career 
of Miss Walpole, who was one of four 
actresses, not yet twenty years of age, play- 
ing principal parts at Drury Lane in 1777? 
Are other instances of theatrical companies 
playing at military camps known ?_ A news- 
paper advertises the “New Theatre on the 
Camp” at Harwich in August 1782. 


G. O. Rickworp. 
Colchester. 


(CATHOLICS AND FREEMASONRY.— 
In his recently published book, ‘ The 
Martyrdom of Francis Bacon,’ Mr. Alfred 
Dodd states, as if it were a proven fact, that 
Bacon “ was the sole creator of all the rituals 
of Freemasonry: the Craft, the Royal Arch 
and the Higher Degrees !” He names King 
James as one of the “ brethren,” but fails to 
tell us his rank. On page 27, he misquotes 
a letter which Bacon wrote in Latin to Father 
Fulgentio of Venice, turning the word 
“Man” into “ Ma..n” to make it appear 
that Fulgentio and his friend Signor Molines 
were also Masons. Am I right in believing 
that no Catholic would have been allowed to 
belong to a secret society in those times ? 


R. L. EAGte. 
31 Arundel Road, Cheam. 


WO PULPITS.—The church of Holy 
Trinity, Stepney, being one of those put 

up in the ‘thirties of the last century, is not 
remarkable except for two pulpits. One is 
at the choir and altar end; the other right 





at the other end of the church. A curate was 
kept in earlier days and perhaps he occu- 
pied the remote one. I have been for years 
in a good many churches and do not remem- 
ber to have seen two pulpits inside elsewhere, 
Are they a rarity or fairly frequent? 


0. & 


“ TIVE.”"—A review of a book of feminine 

poems, ‘She Died Alive,’ quotes four 
lines which begin, 

And when the dusk of melancholies 

Ends my symphony of jive. 
Not knowing the last word, I have found 
out that it is some sort of dancing. It may 
have been invented after 1938, for the 
Supplement of Mr. Partridge’s extensive 
‘Dictionary of Slang,’ published that year 
does not include it. It is idle, perhaps, to 
ask for a derivative. 

PHILOMOT, 


LORD LIEUTENANT.—The letters J.P. 
and D.L. are used to denote Justice of 
the Peace and Deputy Lieutenant. Are 
there appropriate letters to append to the 
name of a person holding the rank of Lord 
Lieutenant? 
R. S. 


GHELLEY AND ARISTOTLE. — Mr. 

Walter Sidney Scott, in chapter ii of 
* Shelley at Oxford,’ prints and comments on 
what he presents as a new prose work by 
Shelley, discovered among Shelley’s letters 
to Hogg. This work, however (which is 
simply headed “8 Chapter” in the manu- 
script) is not an original work by Shelley but 
a translation from chapter viii of Book 
Nine of Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics.’ 

This fact naturally invalidates some of Mr. 
Scott’s comments, but, perhaps, on the other 
hand, it opens a new field for those inter- 
ested in the genesis of Shelley’s thought. It 
may well be that if Shelley were interested 
enough to embark on a translation of at 
least a part of the ‘ Ethics,’ some of his 
egalitarian and ethical theories—hitherto 
traced largely to Plato and Godwin—may 
have roots in Aristotle. 

KENNETH NEILL CAMERON. 

Indiana University. 


[Would the translation be one of Shelley's weekly 
tasks for his tutor ?—Ep.] 
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A FRED GIBBONS. F.S.A.—Enquiries at 
the most obvious sources have com- 
pletely failed to produce any information 
concerning Mr. Gibbons, who compiled the 
admirable ‘ Calendar and Concise View of 
the Episcopal Records Preserved in the 
Muniment Room of the Palace of Ely,’ pub- 
lished in 1891. I shall be very grateful if 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ can supply the 
desired information. 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 


TOLLER—BOSTOCK—FULLER.—I am 
seeking to trace the connection between 
the Toller and Fuller families through mar- 
tiages with the Bostock family. Richard 
Fulwer (Fuller) of Uckfield, Sussex, arm., 
married Katherine, daughter and co-heir of 
Richard Bostock of Moberley, Cheshire, 
arm. Their son was Bostock Fuller of 
Tandridge Court, Surrey, arm., J.P. (1566- 
1625), grandson Edward Bostock Fuller (d. 
1637), and great-grandson, I presume, 
Francis Bostock Fuller of Tandridge, ser- 
jeant-at-law (1634-1707). The arms of Fuller 
were Argent, three bars and a canton Gules; 
and of Bostock, Sable, a fess couped Argent. 
In 1689 a Bostock Toller was appointed 
Clerk of the Peace for Hertfordshire. His 
slab on the floor of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hertford, records his death on 9 Jan. 
1724, aged 58, and bears his arms, a cross 
fleury, in the first quarter a mullet, from 
which it appears that he was the third son of 
an Irish family, whose arms were Argent a 
cross fleury Gules. With him lies his wife 
Rebecca who died 12 Sept. 1718, aged 50. 
Her arms are Barry of six, on a bend three 
escallops. Their son Bostock Toller (1692- 
1701) succeeded his father as Clerk of the 
Peace for Hertfordshire, and was buried 
together with his wife Anne (d. 7 June 1768 
aged 75) in All Saints Church, Hereford. 
Their son, Bostock Toller was, in 1772, of 
London, watchmaker. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


WILLIAM STUKELEY (1687-1765).—I 

am working on a biography of this 
eighteenth century antiquary, and am 
anxious to trace any manuscript material in 
private hands or in collections not widely 
known. The bulk of his MSS. are in the 
Bodleian; other MSS. exist in the British 








Museum, in the library of Mr. Alexander 
Keiller at Avebury, and in that of Capt. 
Cragg at Threekingham, while minute books, 
etc., in his hand are in the archives of the 
Society of Antiquaries and -the Spalding 
Gentlemen’s Society. Much of this material 
was published by Lukis for the Surtees 
Society in 1882-87 (vols. 73, 76 and 80) and 
additional material had been printed by 
Nichols in his ‘Literary Anecdotes’ and 
‘Illustrations,’ but I have been unable to 
trace many MSS. which were sold by 
Sotheby’s at the dispersal of the family 
papers in 1924. 

I should therefore be grateful for any 
information on such material, books with 
annotations by Stukeley or any portraits or 
other personal relics associated with him. 


STUART PIGGOTT. 


FLOWERS.—In his Carol for Easter Day 
J. M. Neale writes: 
The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
St. Joseph’s star is. beaming; 
St. Alice has her primrose gay, 
St. George’s bells are gleaming. 
What flowers are intended by “ St. Joseph’s 
star” and “St, George’s bells,” and why is 
the primrose associated with St. Alice? (And 
who was she?) Also, in what localities are 
these names current? 
R. B. 


ANNE BRONTE AND ROBERT 

BROWNING.—Anne Bronté is over- 
shadowed: by her sisters; she had not their 
creative genius, but she had what might be 
called a representational genius—she could 
reproduce scenes and characters from life 
with photographic fidelity. The game of 
“imaginary countries” which fascinated 
Charlotte and Emily made little appeal to her 
except in so far as she shared it with Emily; 
she enjoyed it for Emily’s sake, not for her 
own. She wrote quantities of verse about 
their joint country of Gondal, and her gentle 
domestic characters contrast oddly with 
Emily’s beings of blood and fire. The imag- 
ination of both was much obsessed by the 
thought of imprisonment, but while Emily’s 
prisoners rage against their captors, plan 
revenge, or occasionally rise to mystical, 
spiritual freedom, even in their chains, 
Anne’s prisoners spent most of their time 
thinking tenderly of the dear ones from 
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whom they are separated. Four of Anne 
Bronté’s poems stand out from the rest, not 
because they are good poetry, but because 
they are founded on original ideas and 
describe striking situations, quite indepen- 
dent of Emily’s influence. One of these is 
a prison poem— A prisoner in a dungeon 
deep.’ Orlando, after years of imprison- 
ment, has lost all hope and feeling. When 
two men burst into his cell and tell him that 
they are his friends, that they have come to 
release him, and that his foes are dead, he 
gazes at them ‘blankly and says that then all 
mankind must be dead, for all are his foes 
and he has no friends. That is a situation 
which would never have been pictured by 
Emily. Anne could conceive and describe 
blank torpor; Emily’s people are all too vital 
and active-to feel that. 

In 1845 the sisters were occupied by a civil 
war in Gondal between the republicans and 
the royalists; the republicans drove back the 
royalists, who were reduced almost to their 
last gasp. Emily naturally wrote about the 
royalists, defeated, despairing, but never 
yielding. To Anne were assigned the vic- 
torious republicans, and on 3 and 4 Sept. 
1845 she wrote two songs celebrating their 
triumph. Each begins as a song of victory, 
but in each there is an original and unex- 
pected conclusion. The victor regrets his 
lost freedom, and the horrible deeds that he 
has done and must do to establish himself. 
He was happier as the hunted hare than now 
as the hunter’s hound. The poems end in 
disillusion. 

Anne’s most striking poem is ‘I dreamt 
last night,’ dated 12 Sept. 1846. A republi- 
can leader, still hunted and persecuted, 
dreams of his childhood, and of a boy to 
whom he was devoted. As he wakes from 
the dream he remembers that when they 
both grew up they took opposite sides in the 
civil war, and that he murdered his child- 
hood’s friend cruelly, deliberately and with- 
out remorse. Now he weeps for the deed, 
and then mocks himself for his weakness. 
His whole life is devoted to the cause, and 
his only justification for killing his friend is 
that the cause shall triumph. This poem 
reminds me of Robert Browning’s ‘ An 
Italian in England, which was first pub- 
lished in 1842 in ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ 
and reissued in ‘ Dramatic Romances and 
Lyrics’ in 1849. It is in the highest degree 
improbable that Anne Bronté read ‘ Bells and 








Pomegranates,’ but such stories were in the 
air; they came from Italy, and Browning of 
course wrote from personal knowledge of 
such refugees. His sources have been care- 
fully studied. Is the original of the Italian 
in, England known? and the original of 
Charles, the Italian’s childhood friend, whom 
he desired to kill, although he had not 
actually done so, as has the man in Anne’s 
poem? The situation is of course common, 
both in fiction and in life, but was there 
some actual incident on which both poems 
were founded? Could an account of an 
Italian episode known to Browning have 
reached Haworth.and come to the ears of 
Anne? 
M. H. Dopps. 
[A re-reading of Browning’s poem does suggest 


how derivative and how inferior is Rossetti’s poem, 
‘A Last Confession.’—Ep,] 


HAMONDOCANA.—What is “ the fabu- 
lous Thamondocana” (Shelley, ‘The 
Witch of Atlas,’ st. xlvii)? 
S. B. P. 


ARMS REVERSED.—In Service funerals 
the troops carry their arms reversed. 
How far back can that custom be traced? 
Hall’s Chronicle, funeral of Henry V (1422), 
says “ The men at arms carried the butt of 
their spears upward.” 
H. A. 


“OLD MAN RIVER.’—This song first 
* appeared in ‘The Show Boat.’ When 
and where? 
H. A. 


ITLE AND AUTHOR WANTED. — The full 
title and the author of a longish narrative 
poem, published in about 1890,’ of which part of 
the title was ‘The Modern Vanderdecken ’ (per- 
haps with an or before ‘ The.’) van 


Source ES WANTED.— 


1. “I am immortal till my work is done.” 
W. M.C. 
2. In the preface to an edition of P. Corneille’s 


works the following occurs, mentioned as being 
“presque aussi célébre que le qu'il mourut. 
Here it is: E 
“Contre tant d’ennemies, que vous reste-i-il ? 
—Moi.” 
Can any reader tell me where it is to be found? 
E. L. 
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"QUERIES OUTSTANDING 


[The following Queries, all from vol. 
clxxxii., have not yet met with their Replies. 
It would be a good tradition to establish that 
every Query is answered sooner or later.] 


HAYDON: ANNOTATED COPY OF 

‘PAUL’S LETTERS TO HIS KINS- 
FOLK’ (page 49).—At 2 S. ii, 166 (1856), 
there is an account by Robert Harrison of 
certain MS. annotations by B. R. Haydon 
in a copy of ‘ Paul’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk’ belong to the Leeds Library’s set of 
Scott's Prose Works (1834 edition) of which 
it forms vol. v. In the course of time this 
volume has disappeared, either by sale or 
other means (it is not possible to say). I 
should be very grateful for any information 
of its present whereabouts. 


THE LiprariAN, Leeds Library. 


ARCTIC COMMITTEE (p. 50).—In the 

diary of my father, M. H. Spielmann, 
there is an entry for 27 Aug. 1880, referring 
to his officiating as one of the Hon. Secre- 
taries at a meeting of the Arctic Committee 
at which the chair was taken by Major 
Duncan, R.A., Conservative candidate for 
Finsbury. Are there any facts remembered 
about this Committee? 


Percy E. SPIELMANN. 


LAWFUL SWEARING ‘(p. 78).—Burnet, 
setting out the arguments brought for- 
ward in Parliament against abjuring the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales by a voluntary 
oath, says it was argued that: “a volun- 
tary oath seemed to be by its nature unlaw- 
ful; for we cannot swear lawfully unless we 
are required to do it.” I should be glad of 
acomment on this dictum. Does it repre- 
sent a principle of English law? Was it a 
principle of Roman law? C. E. H. 


L}FE OF MENDEL (p. 92).—What is 
known of Mendel’s life beyond his 
scientific work? How was that work re- 
garded by his brethren? And how did it 
affect his own opinions in religion and 
Philosophy ? ; JoHN SMITH. 
HERMITAGE CALLED “LE SWAN- 
NERT ” (p. 93).—I should be glad of 
information about this. It was situated 
near the hospital of St. Katharine by the 
Tower of London. From what religious 





house did the hermit depend, and how late 
was the hermitage there? Explanation of 
its name and date of its first occurrence 
would be welcome. = =o 


CAPTAIN CHRISTOPHER CARLEILL 
(p. 107)—According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
this military commander (1551?-1593) mar- 
ried Mary, dau. of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
but, according to the same authority (s.v. 
Walsingham), Walsingham’s dau. Mary died 
unmarried in June 1580. Moreover, we 
know that Walsingham’s first wife was 
widow of Alexander Carleill, citizen and 
vintner of London, whose P.C.C. Will (31, 
Loftes) was signed on 28 Sept. 1561 and 
proved on 16 Oct. 1561. Administration of 
this will was granted on 29 Oct. 1593 to the 
son Christopher Carleill and again on 27 
April 1594 to Mary Carleill, relict of Christe- 
pher. Can someone who has made a study 
of the maiter communicate the correct 
name of Christopher’s Carleill’s wife? 


OMEGA. 


BUCKBEARD FAMILY (p. 136)—Can 

any one tell me where a pedigree is to 
be found? All that I know is that James 
Morice of Royden, Essex (c. 1500) married 
. .. dau. and heir of Buckbeard. The fol- 
lowing arms probably have some connection 
with the family, but as the arms are on a 
brass, I cannot supply tinctures and would 
appreciate any information which may lead 
to their identification. 


1... . three chevrons ... 

2. Per pale... and... three lions ram- 
pant... 

3....onacross... five mullets, . . 


. and. 


_ 4, Per pale. . . . three fleurs-de- 


| ee 
5... a lion rampant. . . 
Francis W. STEER. 


WN TRUSTS (p. 206).—In an oblique 

reference to the town of Orford, Suffolk, 
which I consulted long ago, I noticed that 
the local government authority was quoted 
as “ Orford Town Trust.” I have a notion 
that a similar term was, and perhaps still is, 
applied to the town of West Looe in Corn- 
wall. What is the exact status of such a 
public body, and on what broad lines it is 
or was comparable with the municipal cor- 
poration functioning under charter? 


QUERIST. 
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SOME DERBYSHIRE WORDS (clxxxix. 

236; cxc. 21).—“Starved” in the sense of 
“nearly killed by cold” is certainly not an 
exclusively Derbyshire word. It has been 
familiar to me from childhood as used by 
educated peopie in Yorkshire; and I am told 
that it is the same in parts at least of Scot- 
land, even as far north as Aberdeenshire, if 
not further; in South Devon; and, at any 
rate some years ago, in London. This is a 
considerably wide range for its usage—and I 
cannot doubt that, had I evidence, I should 
find it wider still; and under these circum- 
stances one is surely entitled to dissent from 
the magisterial pronouncement ofthe ‘Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary’ that the word, 
as employed in this sense, is now “ obsolete 
except dialectically.” Also, incidentally, it 
is surely a mistake to say, as is said, or at 
any rate implied, in your original note, that 
Hallamshire is part of Derbyshire; on the 
contrary, I have always understood, though 
of course I may be wrong, that it is consti- 
tuted entirely by the three old parishes of 
Sheffield, Ecclesfield, and Handsworth, 
which are wholly in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

JosePpH E. Morris. 
Totnes. 


As a Lancashire Lad, I can’t see any | 


reason why such words as “ nesh,” “ mardy,” 
“ clemmed,” “sup,” etc., are to be claimed 
as Derbyshire words. 

Having lived nearly ninety years in Lanca- 
shire bordering on Cumberland and West- 
morland, in the North and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire, Cheshire and round about 
Hounslow, Aldershot and the southern 
counties, I have found them in general every- 
day use. 

“Nesh ” I have heard all my life, mean- 
ing “ weakly ” or “ delicate,” not robust. 

“Mardy” is used when speaking of a 
child who has been “ spoiled ” by indulgence 
to fads or fancies. 

“Clemmed ” or “clammed” was in use 
as far back as 1360, in the West Mid. Dia- 
lect and Lancs. and Ben Jonson in 1599 
said “ Hard is the choice, when valiant men 
must eat their arms or clem.” Meaning to 
starve for want of food. 

“T'll wash me ” is a very common expres- 





_—_—.. 


sion in the North, only that for “ wash” jt 
is usually “ wesh.” 

A very frequent expression is “ I'll wesh 
myself.” 

As regards right or left hand, the word 
“ keggie” is quite new to me, although | 
have often heard a left-hand man as “ keck. 
handed” and in North Lanes. as cuddy 
handed. 

EDWaRD WALKER. 


In my native district, South Stafford. 
shire, I have frequently heard the word 
“starved” used in the sense of cold; ip 
fact, it is so familiar that I have 
often so used it myself. “ I'll wash me” jg 
a phrase which I have also heard in the 
same part of the country. 

G. S. HEwins. 
SIR 


ISAAC NEWTON’S LIBRARY 
_ (clxxxix. 194, 239).—Some very kindly- 
disposed correspondents, to whom I am 
greatly obliged, recently supplied additional 
data on this and certain related subjects, 
including references to printed notes as 
follows: 

(a) The Times (London), 11 April, 1943. 

(b) ibid., 22 April 1943. 

(c) ibid., 14 March 1943, 
m4 Sunday Observer (London), 11 April 
_I regret my inability at this moment to 
give further particulars but the above may 
be helpful to a bibliographer of Newton. 


E. F. 


s DISCOURSE OF REASON”: “FORT 

OF REASON ” (clxxxix. 257).—The 
first of these phrases is very common, and 
‘O.E.D.’ traces it back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There are later examples of its use in 
1553, 1591, 1594, 1603. A reference to 
Hooker, ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ I, viii, 8, 
should satisfy Mr. EaGLe that the phrase 
would be fairly familiar. The point was 
raised about fifty years age, and answered, 
one would have imagined, finally. 

“Fort of reason.” Mr. EaGte asks for a 
classical “source,” although “ fort” used 
figuratively is, I think, commoner in English 
than in Latin. However,: the sentence 
quoted by Mr. EaGLe from Bacon's speech 
in the Commons of 1614 (Spedding, ‘Life 
and Letters,’ v, 42f), together with its context, 
is a brilliant adaptation of Seneca, De Cle- 
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mentia, 1, xix, 6, from which, from brevity, | 
quote the final and most relevant sentence : 
Unum est inexpugnabile murimentum amor | 
civium. 

Bacon adds “ the fort of reason ”; he had 
already pointed out that the House was 
always “ open to reason,” thus making it 
clear that the common sixteenth century 
meaning, “debate,” “discussion” is in- 
tended. The phrase has therefore no con- 
nection with Hamlet's “ pales and forts of 
reason,’ in which we surely have one of 
those coincidences of phrase which prove 
nothing. A new example of its use might 
crop up anywhere in early political or reli- 
gious literature. Chaucer has “ the tower of 
reason,’ which is very close to Bacon’s 
phrase. 

H. W. CRUNDELL. 


NUTTALL (clxxxvi. 188).—As Peter Austin 
Nuttall, Esq., 6 Willow Cottages, Canon- 
bury, he appears in Islington Directories, 


| tions. 





and Rate-Books, 1852-1860. His death at 
the age of 76 was entered at the Islington 
Registry during the last quarter of 1869. 


F. ALGAR. 


A HITHERTO UNNOTICED MEDIE- 
VAL BUILDING _ PRACTICE 
(clxxxviii. 234, 259)—An interesting exam- 
pleof this is given in Mr.JosEPH E. Morris’s 
description of St. Mary’s Parish Church, 
Beverley, in ‘ The East Riding of Yorkshire’ 
(Little Guides), p. 94. Some serious dam- 
age befell the church in 1520; Mr. Morris 
conjectures it was the fall of the central 
tower. The pillars in the nave were rebuilt 
from funds raised by various donors. MRr. 
Morris gives the inscriptions which show 
that John Crosslay and Joan his wife gave 
two pillars, the good wives (of the town pre- 
sumably) gave two, and the minstrels one. 
In reading ‘The Queen Thanks Sir 
Howard” by M. H. McClintock I came 
across a reference to the woodwork of 
Beverley Minster (not the parish church) 
Which should be noted in* N. and Q.”. When 
Sir Howard Elphinstone took up command 
of Troops and Companies Royal Engineers 
at Aldershot in 1877 he and his wife lived in 
No. 2 Hut, K Lines, North Camp. “ The 
dining-room was panelled with oak that 
Elphinstone had bought from a scrap heap 
Outside Beverley Minster when that church 


| 
| 





was undergoing some destructive renova- 
. . The drawing-room mantelpiece was 
a fine piece of carved renaissance work and 
. . . the doors were made of old oak panel- 
ling ” (p. 178). 

M. H. Dopps. 


WILLIAM STUKELEY AND LICH- 

FIELD (cxce. 16)—The drawings of St. 
Chad’s Well and other features at Lichfield 
made by William Stukeley in 1736 referred 
to in the Surtees Society’s edition of the 
Stukeley papers (and also included in the 
list of drawings published by Nichols, ‘ Illus- 
trations,’ iv, 507-510) are now in the Bod- 
leian Library, forming part of a volume of 
drawings by William Stukeley, the shelf- 
mark being MS. Top Eccles d. 6. The draw- 
ings are: Part of St. Chad’s Shrine (f. 10 
verso); St. Chad’s Well (f. 11 verso); St. 
Chad’s Cell (f. 12); Plan of the Cell (f. 12 
verso); Prospect of St. Chad’s 6 Oct. 1736 
(f. 13); and Figure of St. Chad (f. 13 verso). 


STUART PIGGOTT. 


AN INJUSTICE TO FROUDE (clxxxviii. 
233).—At the above entry I printed a 
disproof of Kegan Paul’s and Herbert Paul’s 
suggestion that the sentence 
And this is all that is known, and more than all 
—yet nothing to what the angels know—of the life 
of a servant of God.. . 
was written by Froude, in his ‘ Life. of St. 
Neot,’ with a satirical intent. I showed that 
the passage was not in the ‘Life of St. 


| Neot’ but in ‘ The Legend of St. Bettelin ’ 


and that it had no such satirical intention. 
A letter in The Times Literary Supplement 
of 19 Jan. 1946, shows that it was net 
written by Froude but by John Henry New- 
man himself, at whom Froude’s (non-exis- 
tent) malice was supposed to be directed. 


M. E. V. 


ANNIE LAURIE (cxc. 39).—She was 
buried in Glencairn Kirkyard, Dum- 
friesshire. 
HuGH GLADSTONE. 


(COMMEMORATIVE HAN DKER- 
CHIEFS (cxe. 17).—Can anyone say 


when paper souvenir handkerchiefs were 
first sold by street hawkers in London at 
fashionable and royal weddings and on 
I made a 


other notable public ‘occasions. 
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small collection of these during the 1920-30’s. 
There were few patterns, but of course the 
printing matter varied and sometimes a 
crude picture or portrait was inserted. Most 
of these souvenirs were printed by S. Bur- 
gess, 8, York Place, Adelphi, W.C.2, who is 
described in Kelly's 1945 London Directory 
as a lace-paper maker. I only came across 
one exception. I wonder if anyone else has 
collected these, and any information would 
be welcome. 


M. A. H. 


I have a large silk handkerchief commem- 
orative of the opening of the Thames Tunnel 
in 1843 and another, also in silk, headed 
“ The Reformers Attack on the Old Rotten 
Tree—or the Foul Nests of the Cormorants 
in Danger.” William IV in naval uniform 
arm-in-arm with a tall lady with a prodi- 
giously feathered hat stand on Constitutional 
Hill, flanked by types of English, Scottish 
and Irish. The cormorants’ nests are the 
rotten boroughs in the branches of a gnarled 
leafless tree. One group of politicians is 
supporting the crumbling tree, the other 
group is attacking it with axes. All the 
figures could probably be recognised as sup- 
porters Or opponents of reform. I believe 


the subject of these commemorative hand- | 


kerchiefs has been dealt with before in ‘N. 
and Q. 
P. D. M. 


A somewhat similar query appeared at 
clvii. 333, and several replies resulted. 

The earlier printed handkerchiefs seem to 
be of the kind referred to by Dickens in 
* Pickwick Papers “ as “ moral pocket hand- 
kerchiefs.” In The Times of 24 Oct. 1844 
Royal Exchange handkerchiefs were adver- 
tised, “To be had only of W. Teat, hosier, 
&c., 1 Birchin lane, Cornhill, London.” 


A. H. W. FyNMore. 


MUNICIPAL FREEDOMS CONFERRED 

UPON REGIMENTS (clxxxix. 233).— 
Assuming P. T. A.’s premisses are correct 
(during the past war years regiments, whether 
county or otherwise, have had unlimited 
powers in towns had they been called upon 
to exercise them). Freedom upon a regiment 
is doubtless conferred like that upon a free- 
man, but ancient custom or resolution passed 
by not less than two-thirds of the members 
voting at a council meeting specially con- 


vened to admit persons of distinction or who | 





| have rendered service to the borough to he 
honorary freemen of the borough, and pre. 
sumably if the council subsequently counter. 
mands its resolution in the proper way, this 
will be treated also as a rescission of the 
ancient custom. 

On which countermanding it would seem 
doubtful if the regiment would ever again 
accept such freedom, and it must not be for- 
gotten that the regiment is subject to Military 
Law. The above is always provided that the 
municipal corporation has a by law em- 
powering it to make freemen conferred by 
local Government Act 1833 and amending 
acts, 

HEUREEKA. 


WILLIAM BLAKE'S “ ALLAMANDA” 
(exc. 16).—Seeing my own comments 
in print set me to thinking. It occurs to me 
that an Allemande is an old fashioned 
dance, there may be some connection with 
that idea of activity in Blake’s Allamanda. 
Is the companion name Bowlahoola to be 
connected with bowling. In defence of such 
undignified suggestions, I point out that some 
of Blake’s symbolic figures are more or less 
what we now would call grotesque. The 
common idea might be “ joyful activity. 


T. O. MABBOTT. 


WHo “ THRUSTS THE BOY OUT” IN 

FIELDS ‘AMENDS FOR LADIES 
(cxe. 11).—ScerT. PEERY, in his good article 
does not mention, what is perhaps essential. 
“Fr.” may stand for “Frank” or for 
“ Frater "—in either case his view that it is 
the brother Frank who “thrusts the boy 
out ” is strengthened. 


T. O. MABBOTT. 


ROVELESS OR ROUGHLESS (cxe. 38). 

—As the references lie rather far back 
I will quote my previous remarks on this 
word in a Glossary of Somerset Dialect. 
“ Roueles, applied to certain burgages and 
half-burgages at Wincanton in 1558; land 
apparently included ” (clxx. 168). ‘ Roueles. 
This turns out to be a sixteenth century 
spelling of the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ 
Rowless, adj., obs.; Wilts, Somerset. Also 
spelt *‘ roughless* and ‘ rollesse,’ and, more 
in conformity with its meaning, *‘ rowleaze 
and ‘roughleaze "—i.e., rough pasture 
{clxxxvii. 40). 





W. W. GILL. 
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An Introduction to Stuart Drama. By Fred- 
erick S. Boas (Oxford University Press. 
15s. net.) 


THOUGH he does not over-emphasise the 

matter Dr. Boas is obviously not a little 
pained by glib references to the “ decline 
and decadence ” of the drama after the reign 
of Elizabeth. ‘ As the years pass,” he writes, 
“the aspects change and the values vary. 
But we are conscious throughout that not 
only the leading but the lesser figures have 
their share of the authentic fire from the 


altar. However different their technique or | 


their subject-matter, whatever comparative 
rank may be assigned to them in the drama- 
tic hierarchy, they have an instinct and 
faculty in common. Their plays, taken as a 
whole, appealed alike to popular audiences 
and to Court Circles.” 

Because of its wider scope and greater 
wealth of fact, Dr. Boas’s latest ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ is a much longer book than its prede- 
cessors on Shakespeare and on the Tudor 
Drama. There is no loss of conciseness. 
From the labours of numerous scholars it 
distils for the general reader the essence of 
many learned tomes and fugitive articles, and 
the issues of many nice controversies. In 
addition to the qualities of restrained yet 
penetrating scholarship, which one takes for 
granted in a work by Dr. Boas, there is the 
rarer quality of making the reader at home 
in the world in which the author specialises. 
One expects Dr. Boas to be fond of problems 
of derivation, attribution and internal evi- 
dence, but the very readable and lively 
accounts or synopses he gives of all the im- 
portant Stuart plays and masques reveal his 
enthusiasm for good drama for its own sake 
as well as for being meet ground for research 
and controversy. 

The book opens with a chapter summaris- 
ing the histories of the companies and play- 
houses from the death of Elizabeth to the 
closing of the theatres—which incidentally, 
we read, did not all obey the 1642 ordinance 
—and then deals play by play with the works 
of seventeen authors, from Chapman and 
Jonson to Brome and Davenant. We learn 
that as early as 1647 Sir Aston Cockayne 
had challenged the attribution to Beaumont 
and Fletcher of all the plays in the folio of 








that year, and Dr. Boas admits only six or 
seven out of more than fifty as being of the 
joint authorship. “ But these include the 
masterpieces of the group, and Beaumont’s 


influence on his colleague’s technique, espe- 


cially in the constructive side, must have 
remained even after their collaboration had 
ceased.” 

There is a chapter on the development of 
the Masque—which became so lavish a spec- 
tacle under the encouragement of Anne of 
Denmark and Henrietta Maria—and on the 
University plays; in Latin when James was 
the visitor; in English for Charles and his 
consort—she was pleased by any stage refer- 
ence to her cherished Platonic love doctrine. 

Worthily Dr. Boas completes his trilogy 
with a book, usefully indexed, which will be 
equally valuable for reference and straight- 
forward reading. 


The Puppet Master. No. 1. Vol.i. January, 
1946. (Copyright Reserved.) 1s. The 
Newly Described Journal of the British 
Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, 279, 
Northgate, Cottingham, Yorks, England. 
Edited by Arthur E. Petersen. 


N account of the Exhibition at the City 
Literary Institute last September, with a 
list of exhibits, and demonstrations is given, 
which proves very interesting. Among the 
latter Dixon’s Royal Marionettes gave a 
hilarious performance. And a marionette 
group of about twelve boys, ages 10 to 15, 
from the Whitgift School, South Croydon, 
gave ‘ The Honey Bear,’ ‘ The Mad Hatter’s 
Tea Party,’ and a dissecting skeleton act 
from raw materials all converted to use by 
themselves. A disquisition on Scene Paint- 
ing is provided by Mrs. David Hughes, and 
there are several other accounts of the 
Guild’s activities. 

It would help if it were stated whether 
the performances given are those of the tra- 
ditional marionette which has to be learnt 
like the piano or of the modern save-time 
puppet for those who while they like to 
express themselves by action as well as 
words have positively not the time to devote 
to such an exacting mistress as the old-time 
marionette. Evidently there is great enthu- 
siasm. 

BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Quaritcn’s latest Catalogue, No. 


| 634, 6d., deals with English Literature and 
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History, touching also on other subjects, | 
and there is an array of books from modern 
Presses, from the Doves Press to the Non- 
such, which deserve attention. The Cata- 
logue is strong in good sets of well-known 
authors and good editions of English 
Classics. ‘Chaucer’s Works’ in the now 
rare Kelmscott form, bound in white pig- 
skin at the Doves Bindery by Cobden San- 
dersen and enclosed in a Niger morocco box 
also made there are priced as high as £3,500. 
Malory’s ‘ Morte Darthur,’ £110, is a fine 
Folio on hand-made paper of which only 
145 copies were printed. Burton’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ 17 vols., is a facsimile of the original 
issue, £25; and there is another set in 12 
vols, at £22, as well as Lane’s translation 
with his valuable notes, £1. The complete 
Aristophanes of the Athenian Society, in 2 
vols., half parchment, can be had for £6, 
and the ‘ Golden Ass’ of Apuleius in Adling- 
ton‘s translation appears in four copies, 
from £1 5s. to £2 10s. Bacon’s Works, 7 
attention. Gibbon’s History in 7 vols. with 
another 7 of Life and Letters are together 
£20. This is the best edition of a classic 
who can supply much of note besides the 
familiar Essays. Dyce’s Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 11 vols., £12 10s., is a sound edition 
with good notes, 1843-6 still well worth 
attention. Gibbons’ History in 7 vols. with | 
the notes of the learned J. B. Bury, is the 
best for the serious student. The first edi- 
tion of FitzGerald’s Omar is now very 
scarce and has gone up to £225. The 
“ Border ” Waverley Novels, 48 vols., £15, 
is the most attractive edition we know. 

Among the cheaper books we notice Tre- 
velyan’s ‘Early History of Charles James 
Fox,’ 10s., and ‘ The Croker Papers,’ 3 vols., 
£1 5s., a record which should be sufficient to 
dispose of Disraeli’s spiteful caricature of 
him as Rigby. The rage of politics unsettles 
good judgment and Trevelyan is unfair to 
Croker in the Life of Macaulay. 

Mr. Morgan has made a curiously interest- 
ing pamphlet out of ‘A Hereford Book- 
seller’s Catalogue of 1695,’ and has gone to 
the trouble of identifying the 173 titles and 
272 volumes, which were often oddly mis- 
spelt. As we expect, pious books easily out- 
number the rest. The zeal for such sources 





of improvement lasted well into the eigh- 


teenth century. We notice a certain a 

of ancient classics among the school boo 
Mr. Morgan tells us that in 1682 five 
larships at St. John’s, Cambridge, ¥ 
founded at Hereford Grammar School. Bug 
even so, we miss Virgil and Horace, and 
other writers of masterpieces such as 
speare are conspicuous by their absengg 
We should have expected something of 
Milton and of the work of Dryden which 
dwells on Religion. Culpeper is here wi 
his mixture of medicine and astrology and 
there is a fair show of medical books. Bi 
the gay sparks of Hereford could hay 
found little fiction to amuse them and none 
of the daring of Mrs. Bahn. They we 
have had to be content with Sidney’s ‘Ar 
cadia,’ the translation of a French tale, an 

* Bentivolio and Urania’ by a native of Brig 
tol. Travel and science are’ poorly repne 
sented, Practically nothing is known | 
Roger Williams who kept this stock. B 
we take it that he was too limited in his 
interests and too serious-minded to makea 
success of his business. We are not sir 
prised that a writing-master went to law 
with him for a debt of £40 odd. : 


CORREGENDA. 


At clxxxix 259, col. 2, 1. 20, for “ Ihut” tea 
Ihu; at 1. 21, for ‘** Owyte ” read Qw te; at 
col. 1, 1, 39, for “ch” read &; and at 1, 40, 
“and” read &. hips 


NoTices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘Queries ’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to a 
contributor, correspondents are requested to putt 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, correspor 
are requested to give within parenthesis — 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
series volume and page at which the contri 
in question is to be found. ft 
THE MANAGER will be pleased to forward _ 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.” to any addresses 


friends which readers may like to send him. 
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